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clothes and linen, but it is hardly necessary to suggest 
a use for any cupboards or shelves. 

Many other ways of adapting what he calls construct- 
ive furniture, which could be carried out at compara- 
tively small cost, are given by Mr. Edis. The cup- 
board fronts suggested could be made in pine painted at 
small cost, the expense of the inside fittings of course 
would vary according to what was required, but with a 
little thought and a little care all this kind of " construct- 
ive furniture" may be made artistic in character, easily 
removable, eminently useful, and withal inexpensive. 

The illustration given on page 103 shows cupboards 
and shelves designed by Mr. Edis for guns, fishing-rods, 
swords, and china, cigars, tobacco, and pipes, in his 
own library. This work, he tells us, was done in 
pine, painted at a moderate cost, the tiles and figure 
plaques after Teniers, being from an old German stove, 
and quite unseen until placed as shown. The whole 
work was executed by an ordinary builder, and fitted 
over the original mantelpiece, which, fortunately, hap- 
pened to be of simple and fairly good design, the house 
having been originally designed by an architect, and 
not by a speculative builder. 

If one does not wish, for various reasons, to remove 
the present grates and mantels of a house, he can 
adapt some design for fitting up over old mantels, with 
some useful piece of furniture, at a small cost, and thus 
improve the general effect of his rooms without inter- 
ference with existing arrangements, and without what 
Mr. Edis calls adopting " the commonplace, tasteless, 
and eminently dirty alternative of a wooden mantel- 
board, covered with velvet or cloth with senseless and 
useless fringe." This mode of decoration may be 
objectionable in a city like London, where dust and 
smut accumulate to a degree unknown in America 
(excepting perhaps Pittsburg) ; but under ordinary con- 
ditions there is much to be said in its favor. 

In his own dining-room our author tells us that he 
fitted up the space over the original mantelpiece with 
a cluster of shelves specially made to take blue and 
white china, which, he thinks, has a much more deco- 
rative effect, thus arranged, than when hung up or 
placed in single and isolated pieces. The shelves are 
moulded on the edge and made narrower as they rise in 
height, and the whole cluster is fastened to the wall 
with strong wrought-iron brackets, the painted wall sur- 
face forming a background for the china. The whole 
was put up, we are told, at the cost of a few pounds. 
Under the lower shelf is arranged a light rod on which 
are hung russet-brown 
Utrecht velvet curtains 
to hide the modern 
mantelpiece, and to shut 
in the whole space when 
a fire is not required. 

The dining-room, il- 
lustrated on this page 
is decorated and fur- 
nished from Mr. Edis's 
own designs, as an ex- 
ample of simple treat- 
ment for wall decoration 
and furniture. In this 
room the mantelpiece, 
with the e'tagere over, 
is made to form an im- 
portant feature of the 
general design ; the wall 
space is divided by a 
high dado or picture 
rail slightly moulded 
with half-inch gas pip- 
ing under, as a picture 
rod. The frieze is paint- 
ed in a plain vellum 
color, and decorated 
with stencil pattern 
enrichment. The wood- 
work generally is of pine 
varnished, the panels of 
the doors and shutters 
tilled in with stenci) decoration in a light shade of brown 
under the varnish. The general wall surface is hung 
with an all-over pattern paper of warm golden brown 
admirably adapted for pictures. The furniture through- 
out is executed in Spanish mahogany, and designed to 
harmonize with the general character of the decoration. 

The illustration on page 105 shows a dining-room 
buffet which, tliough perhaps somewhat over-elaborated 



with unnecessary carving and ornament, combines all 
the requisites of a sideboard for general dining-room 
use, with shelves for china and glass, ample space for 
dinner or breakfast service, cellaret for wine, drawers 
for table linen as well as for drawings or instruments, 
and cupboards for papers ; the glass is of sufficient size 
to lighten up the room without being ugly or vulgar in 
shape. Such a buffet as this, made simpler in design 
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the smallest fittings of a house, good design and good 
art may be obtained for almost the same cost as the in- 
ferior and generally ugly and commonplace fittings 
which are nowadays generally used. 

To the English reader one of the most valuable fea- 
tures of Mr. Edis' book is contained in its practical 
hints as to the probable cost of modern improvements 
in decoration and furniture. To the American reader 
these hints are of little use. But, in spite of some 
idiosyncrasies of the author — such as his advocacy of 
stone fenders and the painting of stone floors — which 
our readers we suppose will hardly be in a hurry to 
adopt, the book is one which we can heartily recom- 
mend as giving the opinions of a practical architect, 
who, while in active sympathy with what is being done 
toward the improvement of our houses, sets his face 
resolutely against the sickening art cant rampant 
in England, which threatens to retard, if not bring into 
contempt, the work of honest and intelligent reformers. 
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by the omission of some of the unnecessary carving 
and notchings,. which are not only expensive but col- 
lect dirt and dust, would answer all necessary pur- 
poses. The same illustration shows an arrangement of 
a simple matting dado, with paper centre space for 
pictures, and a plain-colored distemper frieze over di- 
vided by a small moulding or picture-rail. 

Most of the brass and iron work of to-day adapted 
for general domestic purposes, in England as in this 
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country, is devoid of taste in form, design, and 
treatment. As examples of what is good of this kind, 
and may be found in some of the London shops, Mr. 
Edis presents illustrations of such articles as locks, 
plates, bell levers, knockers and hanging hall lamps, 
several of which we reproduce. These are all selected 
as inexpensive examples of artistic metal work. They 
are presented for the purpose of showing that, even in 



In a recent number of The Art Amateur we pre- 
sented the ideas of Mr. H. J. Cooper for the decoration 
of " a model back parlor." We did not follow him in 
his ideal dining-room, for his suggestions, for the most 
part, were, in our opinion, " outre " in conception, and 
indeed not such as we would advise our readers to 
adopt. Being written for Londoners, moreover, they 
provided for peculiar conditions of locality and climate 
which do not exist in American cities. Mr. Cooper's 
next sketch in The Artist is of a modest little Eng- 
lish country house. From this we extract such por- 
tions as may be found serviceable to American readers, 
not only in the country but in cities as well, where such 
a suite of small apartments as he describes are to be 
decorated. 

Beginning with the low-ceiled drawing-room of his 
cottage residence, he starts out with the bold intention 
of using the primary colors — red, blue, and yellow — the 
term primary as used here, however, being of course only 
comparative — none of the colors used being pure. He 
begins with red for doors, shutters, skirtings, and dado 
rail. " For the red," he says, " I take a richer, fuller 
shade than the rich red of an ordinary Japanese tray. 

It must by no means 
approach to a crimson, 
nor yet be so fiery as a 
scarlet. Further, we 
will have a dado, three 
feet high, of red India 
matting, all red, not 
broken or 'checked.' 
The color of this coin- 
cides with that of the 
wood-work. It should 
be observed that the 
drawing-room is broken 
into two rooms — larger 
and smaller, with an 
arched opening con- 
necting them. In the 
larger room is a bow- 
window with a boxed 
seat running round it, 
comfortably cushioned, 
and in the smaller room 
a broad window with 
French casements open- 
ing on to the terrace 
and grounds. Both win- 
dows are on the same 
side — have the same 
aspect. The red India 
matting forms a line, 
waist high, round the 
two rooms, but I have 
ventured to treat the upper walls differently in each 
room. A willow-patterned raised flock paper in soft 
creamy yellow covers the wall above the dado line 
in the larger room, and the same pattern, but in 
greenish turquoise blue on a warm cream-colored 
ground, proves to be a happy alternation for the smaller 
room. There seems to be no valid reason why two or 
three rooms forming a double room or a suite of rooms 
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should be exactly alike. Oftentimes a better effect 
might be got with a studied harmony of contrast or of 
gradation in the same tint. Frequently one room is in 
shadow while the other is in strong light, and then an 
absolute matching of the tint results in an inevitably 
darker tone on the shady side of the house, where per- 
haps a paler tint, or another color altogether would be 
preferable. Of course by gas or candle light the bal- 
ance is equal, but even then the divergence would do 
no harm, while the gain by day would be great. 

" It will no doubt be argued that one tone of color 
throughout gives greater breadth and idea of spacious- 
ness, but this I believe to be not "always the case, and 
that the contrary plan may be used sometimes with ad- 
vantage. Then if one tint reigns supreme on your 
walls, all the ornamental accessories of the room require 
to be studied from this one point of view, whereas by 
adopting a bolder method of coloring — that is, by vary- 
ing the adjoining rooms — a distinctiveness may be given 
to each, and ornaments that will not suit one room may 
fall in with the other. Even the style of furniture may 
be different in the two rooms, instead of an even distri- 
bution of a number of chairs of similar pattern through- 
out. 

" We have got as far as the red and yellow part of 
the scheme, and • the turquoise blue. This, however, 
wants ballast, so we throw down a carpet in each room 
of rich though subdued tones of reddish brown, with a 
little ivory and dull green blue. For curtains, the yel- 
low room has red, very daring, you will say, and much 
too hot, but then the red is again the sound quality of 
color secured for the paint and in the matting, while 
the material, a * waste-silk ' velvet, has a quiet richness 
the reverse of glaring. It is, moreover, softened and 
cooled by deep-toned curtains of Madras muslin. 

" Red curtains will not, hqjvever, do for the turquoise 
room, and so we hang up curtains of dark peacock-blue 
serge with cross bands of the same colored plush, also 
graduated by inner curtains of soft Madras falling over 
the French casements. 

The window seats are cushioned in deep peacock- 
blue plush, with fireplace curtains and draped mantel- 
board of the same with Persian embroideries inserted. 

" A velvet-covered seat, style of Henri II., legs, 
rails, seat and all encased in fine red plush, bends itself 
to the gentle curve of one of the walls, a segment in 
fact of a large circle. As showing the impossibility of 
laying down hard, unyielding rules on the subject of fur- 
nishing, it may be mentioned that this particular settee, 
adapted from a square 
stiff form of old French 
chair to suit the curve of 
a certain wall, has been 
so successful that it has 
been repeatedly made 
since with not a single 
variation. And yet at 
first it was deemed a vio- 
lation of the main princi- 
ple of the design. 

" The row of small 
upper panes in each win- 
dow is filled in with tinted 
glass, pale rose, pale 
green and amber, with 
narrow borders of strong- 
er ruby and peacock 
blue, in gilded cross-bar 
frames. As there is no 
valance to the windows, 
this softens the hard line 
of the architrave and 
scarcely robs us of any 
light. 

" Bits of red, blue, and 
olive are sprinkled about 
the room in the shape 
of furniture covering, be- 
sides Persian embroid- 
ery, on a black ground, 
and various ornamental 

tables, cushions, etc., with here and there a fragment 
of old lace. Over the mantelpiece is an ebonized mir- 
ror and shelves, telling, as may be supposed, well 
against the soft yellow wall. Turquoise-blue, slim-neck- 
ed sprinklers from Kishin, a vase of deep red Japanese 
ware, of the color known as dragon's blood, and sun- 
dry pieces of yellow, form relieving points of color 
against the black. 



" The general scheme of the room is deep crimson 
Venetian red, about one third ; pale yellow, two 
thirds ; varied in the smaller room by red, same quan- 
tity, and turquoise blue on cream. The final comple- 
ment is peacock blue. 

" I have not been told, nor do I think, that the colors 
are oppressive, either in the brilliancy of the yellow or 
the force of the red. It may be that the variety to be 
found in other parts of the house atones for any possi- 
ble defects or excesses. The soft green and oak of the 
billiard-room and the panelled oak dining-room would 
be a set-off in color ; while the charm of pink walls 
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In the masculine dress there is little or no opportu- 
nity for a contrast or harmonious combination of col- 
ors ; but this is a feature of the art of dressing which 
ladies will do well to study. The costliest materials 
will fail to produce an agreeable impression unless their 
colors have been carefully blended. Let us enter, 
therefore, into a few details. Colors are divided into 
three classes : Primary, that is, simple or uncompound- 
ed ; red,, blue, yellow. Secondary, binary or compound 
colors, each of which is formed by the mixture of equal 
parts of two of the primaries : purple (red and blue) ; 
green (yellow and blue); orange (red and yellow). And 
tertiary, binary or mixed colors, formed by the mixture 
of equal parts of two of the secondaries : olive (purple 
and green) ; citrine (orange and green) ; russet (or- 
ange and purple). The neutral colors are the grays, 
browns, slates, drabs, and the like. 

There is yet another division : make a splash of blue 
paint on a white ground, fix the eye steadily upon it for 
a minute or so, and then turn 1o the white, and you 
will see thereon a faint image of the splash, but the 
color will be orange. The color of any image or reflec- 
tion of a primary is always that of the secondary ; and 
thus, as the color of the object added to the color of the 
reflection makes up the colors of a ray of white light, 
the color of the reflection is called complementary. In 
other words, the complementary color of any primary 
is the compound of the two other primaries. 
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Blue. 
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I Green, 
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with frieze of flying swallows framed in by gray-green 
wood-work, to be found in a suite of bedrooms, is cer- 
tainly in a lighter and more airy manner. 

" No single room will be likely to suit every one if 
taken by itself : it must be viewed in conjunction with 
other rooms, of which it forms a part." 

As an illustration of the use of what are generally 
known as primary colors, as Mr. Cooper says, this 
sketch may serve to point a lesson. He has Mr. Rus- 
kin's prejudice against " your muddy half-tints ; ' ter- 
tiaries ' so-called, colors chiefly to be found associated 
with the more ignoble species of creation — the serpent, 
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the toad, and the like." Our readers will hardly need 
our caution against accepting such sweeping generaliza- 
tions as contained in the lines just quoted. Tertiaries 
are invaluable in their place in decoration, and it is as 
foolish to condemn their use because they are associated 
with " the serpent, the toad, and the like," as it would 
be to condemn the primary colors because they are to be 
seen in the berries and flowers of many poisonous plants. 



Colors are also divided into warm (yellow, orange, 
red, brown), and cold (olive, green, blue). Black and 
white, which, scientifically speaking, are not colors, 
become warm or cold according to their position. 
Tones are the different degrees of intensity of which a 
color is susceptible according to the admixture of white 
or black ; but these are sometimes called tints when 
mixed with white, and shades when mixed with black. 
Hues are the " brightnesses" produced by the mixture 
of two or more colors. 

The object to be aimed at in dress is to secure a per- 
fect harmony of color. For this purpose we must take 
one color as the motive or basis of our dress, and work 
upon its varieties. To begin with red : this as the pre- 
dominant color of a dress could be worn by very few, 

but its numerous varieties 
are deservedly popular. 
Scarlet, for instance, is 
used to light up the neu- 
tral colors ; it also har- 
monizes well with white. 
Crimson requires white 
to soften it, or may be 
combined with blue and 
gold, or with purple and 
green. Claret agrees with 
gold or orange. So does 
maroon, which may also 
be used with green. Ma- 
genta is best set off by 
black. Cerise will attune 
with lilac, silver-gray, 
pale lavender, or may be 
heightened by a dexterous 
use of gold and scarlet. 
As for pink, its delicacy 
renders it unsuitable for 
any but the most delicate 
complexions. The only 
decorations it will bear 
are in black or white or 
silver- gray. 

Blue is suitable to most 
persons, but should be 
softened by white when 
it comes in juxtaposition 
with the skin. How it 
looks when it stands alone may be seen in Gainsborough's 
famous picture of ' ' The Blue Boy. ' ' It harmonizes with 
its complementary, orange ; but fire and water are not 
more discordant than blue and yellow. We can also 
combine blue with a warm brown, crimson, and gold, or 
with black and purple. Light blue is a trying color, and 
by gaslight turns to pale green. When worn, it should 
be treated abundantly with white, or with gray or drab. 



